would go off again with his slow steps ; sometimes
he stayed away from morning until evening.
Shortly after Easter the fishmonger came with a
definite report. Two days previously, returning
along the Zandvoort road, driving slowly because
his old donkey couldn't get along in the loose sand,
he had pulled up and had seen in the dunes a sort
of tent, covered with potato-sacks. A youth in a
blue suit, with wild hair, had come into the road
and had asked for a few cents, to buy bread, he had
said. The fishmonger had had a good look at him,
and had asked him too : e Aren't you Werendonk's
lad ? Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself to
be tramping about like the scum of the earth.' He
hadn't given him any money, but he had given him
some bread and butter he had left over. And this
morning he had seen him again. He had cautioned
him that the police were on the look out for some
suspicious characters about whom complaints had
been made at Boekenrode. Werendonk told the
man to go and sell his fish in the Fish Market, and
then to come back for him with his cart.
The neighbours stood at their doors, as though
they had heard good news. The Warner and the
Wouters boys, anxious to help, set off at once and
said they'd probably be there before the cart.
Werendonk was seen to be walking rapidly when he
came out and there was a touch of colour in his
face. They looked after him and, when he had